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To the Editors of the Classical Journal. 

Dear Sirs: There appeared in the February number of your Journal 
a review of my book, Ancient Legends of Roman History, written by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Sanders. He begins by finding fault with the English trans- 
lation of Mr. M. E. Cosenza, saying that it "is not only awkward, but it 
is often obscure." Such judgment is quite at variance with that of other 
American critics, who found the translation excellent. Professor Sanders 
then proceeds to enumerate a certain number of misprints and of small 
oversights, and concludes with a very unfavorable criticism regarding my 
lack of method and of accuracy. 

I feel grateful to Professor Sanders for his patience in noting such 
faults, and for having pointed out small blemishes that will surely be 
remedied in a future edition. It grieves me, however, that he should have 
limited himself to analytical observations, neglecting entirely to enter into 
the synthetic merits of the book. He does not give the proofs of his asser- 
tions; or, perhaps, by asserting them with too great emphasis, he falls into 
the error with which he wrongly charges me. 

Professor Sanders says: 

Perhaps Pais' worst fault is his lack of system and accuracy in his use of 
sources. On p. 105 he says: "We cannot establish whether or not the story 
that Tarpeia was killed by Tatius because she would not divulge the secrets of 
Romulus, dates from very ancient sources." As the only authority is the Chrono- 
graph of 354 a. d., I consider the statement hardly honest. 

In answer I should like to say that no one is ignorant of the fact that 
the Chronograph of 354 (which I quoted as an authority) derives from 
sources that are both good and old. It is common knowledge to students 
of classical antiquity that the anonymous writer of the Chronograph drew 
from Suetonius. Even the contributor to the Pauly-Wissowa (a work to 
which Professor Sanders refers me in a similar case) remarks (Vol. Ill, 
col. 2480): "Die Mehrzahl dieser Nachrichten scheint auf trefBicher 
Ueberlieferung zu beruhen." I should like to call the attention of Pro- 
fessor Sanders to the fact that the statements regarding Tarpeia, as given 
by the Chronograph of 354, are to be connected with a tradition cited by 
Plutarch {Rom. 17. n) from Antigonus. This latter author wrote in the 
third century b. c. He is therefore at least as old as the first Roman annal- 
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ist, and was justly cited by Dionysius (i. 6) as one of the oldest writers on 
Roman affairs. 

Professor Sanders, moreover, marvels that, in certain cases, I give the 
preference to Lydus over Licinius Macer. He is not aware, evidently, 
that some statements of Lydus were drawn from the elder Cato and from 
Junius Gracchanus — authorities that are surely to be preferred to the later 
writers of the annalistic period. 

I shall not stop to discuss all my "wonderful statements . . . . for which 
no citation is given," as, for example, the reference to the "Protagorean 
code of Thurii, p. 29; Cermalus, where Romulus was born, p. 48; etc." 
Everyone knows that, according to Heraclides Ponticus (ap. Diogenes 
Laertius ix. 8. 50), Protagoras was the legislator of Thurii. This state- 
ment has not only been thought worthy of belief by me, but has been pro- 
nounced "hochst glaubwiirdig" also by the historian G. Busolt, in his 
Griech. Gesck. II, p. 590. Moreover, that Romulus and Remus were born 
on the Cermalus is not a fact invented by me; it is clearly stated by Plu- 
tarch (Rom. 3. 10). 

I did not, of course, strengthen by reference every single word, writing, 
as I did, for supposedly learned readers. Professor Sanders will therefore 
pardon my astonishment at his surprise that I, on p. 100, have dared 
affirm that Polyaenus "drew from good sources." 

But I would rather not dwell on such discussions. Instead of proving 
lack of accuracy in the use of sources, they indicate small accuracy (let 
us thus put it) on the part of my critic. I shall limit myself, on the con- 
trary, to bringing into relief that which for him was the capital example 
of all my errors : 

Perhaps the gem of all is on p. 226: "The Bull of the Forum Boarium was 
a Greek word from Aegina, and was originally connected with Greek myths." 
The bull seems to me rather Irish. Of course, we can correct word to work, 
for which Pliny xxxiv. 10 is proof, but for the rest there is no authority. 

The correction of word to work is surely a proof of the critical acumen of 
Professor Sanders. He should have read the passage from Pliny to which 
I refer. He would then have found that Pliny, in speaking of Greek 
bronzes, mentions those of Delos; and after saying proximo, laus Aeginetico 
fuit, adds that from Aegina bos aereus inde captus in foro boario est Romae. 
hoc erit exemplar Aeginetici aeris. It is manifest, moreover, that this 
Greek statue was connected with the Greek legend of Hercules who lost 
his oxen in the house of Cacus in that same vicinity. The relation of the 
bronze to Greek legends results in equal manner from Dionysius (i. 40), 
who connects this legend also with the Ara Maxima of the Forum Boarium; 
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and, finally, from the story of the statue of Hercules in the Forum Boarium, 
said to have been dedicated by the Arcadian Evander (Pliny N. H. xxxiv. 
2,2,). Were I to imitate the method of criticism pursued by Professor 
Sanders, I should make use of his own words and say: "I consider the 
statement hardly honest." 

Professor Sanders is carried away by his excessive desire to censure 
everything. He finds the account of some of my discussions with the 
Italian archaeologists (pp. 247-58) and my "eulogy" of America (p. 223) 
"out of place in a book intended for American readers." It is my opinion, 
however, that discussions of errors or falsifications made in the case of the 
stips votiva of the Forum, the Faliscan Museum of Villa Julia, and the 
discovery of the tegtda at Capua, etc., are of a strictly scientific character. 
They deal with the credibility of the sources of ancient Roman history. 
They are not cases of the "author's personal references." Such falsifi- 
cations must be laid bare and condemned with greater severity in the case 
of fellow-countrymen than in that of foreigners. As regards the Ameri- 
cans, I was content to note, in the briefest possible manner, that the virtues 
of ancient Rome are reflected, at times, in those of young America, and to 
express the hope that the influence of Cicero, Vergil, and Livy may "con- 
tribute to the formation of the character of young and great nations like 
that of America." These few words came from the heart, after a year of 
generous and warm hospitality in America, and after having observed that 
in America the public and civic virtues are as yet greater than the vices 
which foreigners are wont to pounce upon with such delight. Professor 
Sanders, in addition to being professor of classical literature, is also an 
American. If, however, he has taken umbrage at my words and is of a 
different opinion, the matter is one that I cannot enter upon, but which 
concerns him personally. 

Ettore Pais 



REJOINDER 

This defense does not seem to me to do justice to the author's book, 
which, as I have already pointed out, is both of interest and value. 

In the first place, Professor Pais would have made a deeper impression 
on his readers, if he had named the "critics who found the English trans- 
lation of his book excellent;" but in no case can he convince those who 
have really read the book. 

Likewise as regards sources we are hopelessly at variance. For 
example, granting that the Chronograph of the year 354 may have drawn 



